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others characteristic of its age* Nor is it insulated from
the common affairs of Latin Christendom. Throughout,
the history of Becket is in the closest connexion with
that of Pope Alexander, and that of the Emperor -Fre-
derick and his Antipope. If not the fate of Becket, his
support by Alexander III. depends on the variable
fortunes of the Pope. While Alexander is in France
(in which Henry of England had a wider dominion than
the King of France) Becket is somewhat coldly urged
to prudence and moderation. Still more when Alex-
ander is returned to Italy. Then Socket's cause rises
and falls with the Pope's prosperoiis or adverse fortunes:
it depends on the predominance or the weakness of the
Imperial power. The gold of England is the strength
of Alexander. When Frederick is in the ascendant,
and Henry threatens to withhold those supplies which
maintain the Papal armies in the South, or the Papal
interests in Milan and the Lombard cities; or when
Henry threatens to fall off to the Antipope; Becket is
well-nigh abandoned. Becket himself cannot disguise his
indignation at the tergiversation of the Pope, the venality
of the College of Cardinals, No sooner is Frederick's
power on the wane; no sooner has he suffered some of
those fatal disasters which smote his authority, than
Becket raises the song of triumph. He knows that Pope
Alexander will now dare to support him to the utmost*
The Norman conquest of England was as total a
revolution in the Church of the island as in the civil
government and social condition. The Anglo-Saxon
clergy, since the days of Dunstan, had produced no
remarkable man* The triumph of monasticism had
enfeebled without sanctifying the secular clergy 5 it had
spread over the island all its superstition, its thraldom
of the mind, its reckless prodigality of lauds and riches